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THE COUNSELING PROGRAM 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


Among the recent trends in higher education it may be 
noted that a new emphasis is being given to the student as an 
individual. Evidence of this emphasis is found in some of the 
books in the field of higher education which have appeared 
recently. For example, Hudelson, in Problems of College 
Education of which he is editor, has given approximately 
one-third of the volume to matters affecting the individual 
student in relation to his college or university work; The 
Awakening College? by Little is devoted largely to those phases 
of college life and administration which affect the student as 
an individual; the report of the Survey of Higher Education for 
the United Lutheran Church in America® gives approximately 
one-third of its space to student life and relationships. The 
most recent and most extensive survey of liberal arts colleges 
which has been made up to the present time is now in press 
and will soon be published under the title The Liberal Arts 


1 Hudelson, Earl, Problems of College Education. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1928. 

2 Little, Clarence C., The Awakening College. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1930. 

3 Leonard, R. J.; Evenden, E. F., O’Rear, F. B.; and Others, Survey 
of Higher Education for the United Lutheran Church in America (3 vol- 
umes). New York: Columbia University Press, 1929. 
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College.t This volume devotes ten or twelve chapters to 
various phases of liberal arts education as they relate to the 
individual student. It appears from these few examples, to 
which might be added numerous others, that Lindsay and 
Holland are right in saying, ‘“There are few more strategic 
tasks facing the modern college and university administrator 
than that of the proper organization and direction of and 
co-operation with the large and rapidly increasing student 
bodies of today.” 

This new emphasis upon the student as the center of inter- 
est is not so surprising when consideration is given to certain 
significant contributory factors. The last two decades have 
witnessed something of a mass movement in higher education. 
The total enrolment at the college level in all types of institu- 
tions has increased from approximately 350,000 in 1910 to 
about 1,300,000. Two decades ago 3.6 per cent of the total 
group of college age in the United States were enrolled in 
college courses; now, 18 per cent of the same age group are 
enrolled as college students. The consequences of this ex- 
traordinary increase in college enrolments are easy to surmise. 


The range of individual differences in ability, in interests, — 


and in social background has been greatly increased, educa- 
tional efficiency in some of the more congested institutions 
has been reduced, and the numbers eliminated from college 
because of scholastic failure or of maladjustment have been 
multiplied. Various studies which have been made show that 
from twenty to thirty-three per cent of the students who 
enter college as freshmen leave during or at the end of their 
first year. The most important single factor accounting for 
this elimination is scholastic failure. This situation in itself 
has become sufficiently grave to demand that administrators 
in higher education shall give more attention to the qualifica- 
tions of the students whom they admit and to the mainte- 
nance of conditions favorable to the success of the students 
who undertake college work. 


4 Reeves, Floyd W.; Russell, John Dale; Gregg, H. C.; Brumbaugh, 
A. J.; Blauch, L. E., The Liberal Arts College. Based upon Surveys of 
Thirty-five Colleges Related to the Methodist Episcopal Church. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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A second important factor which has directed attention to 
the student as an individual is the new emphasis in psychol- 
ogy. It matters little whether we are behaviorists, gestalt- 
ists, or psychoanalysts from the standpoint of this discussion, 
for all agree on one point, viz., that every person must be 
understood as an individual. They agree further that to 
understand an individual, it is necessary to know something 
of his whole life history and of his total social experience. 
The “‘group mind” and “social consciousness’’ of older social 
psychologists which permitted a treatment of humanity en 
masse are no longer acceptable. Every member of the social 
group is now recognized as a distinct personality and must be 
understood and treated as an individual. 

Psychologists have given further impetus to the stress 
upon the individual in education by devising new instruments 
of measurement and diagnosis. Among these instruments 
which are of some value in understanding and advising stu- 
dents are the various forms of general intelligence tests, tests 
of emotionality, personality schedules, vocational interest 
tests, special aptitude tests, and subject matter placement 
tests. 

As a result of the emphasis upon the individual student as 
the center of education, which has been the outgrowth of the 
conditions which have been briefly summarized, college and 
university administrators are becoming interested in provid- 
ing some type of counseling or advisory service for students. 
Most of the programs which are set up are inadequate, how- 
ever, in that they do not comprehend the composite needs of 
all of the students in an institution, nor are they sufficiently 
intensive and personal to discover and deal with many of the 
most vital problems of individual students. There is fre- 
quently lacking an adequate conception of what should enter 
into a counseling program, and consequently administrators 
fail to see the gaps which exist in the programs which they 
have instituted. Consideration may well be given, therefore, 
in the remainder of this paper to the scope of a counseling 
program for a typical college or university campus. 
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PRE-COLLEGE COUNSELING 


This represents a marginal area of counseling which some 
will insist belongs to the high school. High-school seniors 
face certain problems of major importance, however, with 
which their advisers are unable to deal satisfactorily without 
the co-operation of counselors at the college level. For ex- 
ample, Who shall go to college? Dean J. B. Johnston of 
Minnesota has demonstrated how information supplied by 
the university may be of great help in answering this ques- 
tion. Or, what shall be the basis of admission to a given 
institution? Whatever may be the criterion of selection 
finally adopted, rank in high-school class, average of high- 
school grades, percentile rank in a psychological examination, 
recommendations of teachers, or combinations of these, it fre- 
quently becomes necessary to advise an applicant for admis- 
sion that he is particularly well qualified to enter, or that it is 
inadvisable to grant him admission. Of course, the admissions 
procedure may be administered in an impersonal and cold- 
blooded manner on the assumption that the candidate who is 
denied admission will just have to make the most of it. It 
seems reasonable, however, to give him such counsel as can 
be given to supplement any guidance which he may have 
received in high school. 

Pre-college counseling is not limited to high-school gradu- 
ates. Frequently students wish to transfer from other institu- 
tions with advanced standing. Occasionally they may wish to 
transfer because they have failed elsewhere. These candidates 
often present even more serious problems than the high-school 
seniors, problems regarding which they have had inadequate 
counsel yet which need to be faced and solved before admis- 
sion to any college is granted. Such problems may lie in the 
realm of health, finance, limited ability, personality difficul- 
ties, morals and conduct, wrong attitude toward life, or some 
other special condition. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Once a student is admitted to a college, he is confronted 
with numerous adjustments which he must make. Among the 
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most important are the adjustments which affect his aca- 
demic success. Most college administrators have taken some 
cognizance of this phase of counseling by appointing faculty 
advisers, class advisers, or class officers. It is usually found 
that these advisers are in reality little more than enrolment 
officers who check the schedules presented by their advisees, 
and who enforce faculty rules and regulations. In answer to 
the question, What should they do? five specific functions, in 
addition to checking schedules and approving programs of 
courses are suggested: 

(1) It is necessary that students be advised how they may 
secure a well-rounded and balanced general education. This 
will involve a preliminary survey of the students’ high-school 
background and then the selection of courses so as to inte- 
grate and unify high-school preparation and college educa- 
tion. This implies, of course, sufficient flexibility in the col- 
lege curriculum to make such integration possible. When a 
freshman’s curriculum is fully prescribed the only counsel 
which can be given is “take that!’ Pointed enough but often 
not pertinent. 

(2) Counsel is needed in choosing a field of specialization. 
This is closely linked with vocational counseling which will be 
discussed separately. Data available from 3,439 students en- 
rolled in midwestern and eastern colleges show that 27.7 per 
cent of these students consider the counsel which they receive 
in choosing a major or a field of specialization to be satisfac- 
tory; 36.1 per cent consider the counsel received good but 
limited; and the remainder consider it poor or entirely lack- 
ing.’ While student judgments are nearly always viewed 
with skepticism by their academically minded superiors, such 
judgments should not be wholly ignored in considering the 
content of educational counseling. 

(3) Some consideration must be given to adapting the 
academic load to the needs of individual students. The fact 
that individual differences exist among college students has 
been amply demonstrated by the use of psychological exam- 


5 Reeves, Russell, Gregg, Brumbaugh, Blauch, The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. 
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inations and placement tests. Strangely enough, in many 
institutions little or no provision is made whereby these 
differences may be taken into account in planning the aca- 
demic program of a student. An adviser who uses every 
reliable means of estimating the ability of students and of tak- 
ing into account such factors as employment for self-support 
can prevent many an academic catastrophe by making a 
proper adjustment of the individual program. 

(4) The educational counselor must be something of a 
diagnostician. Angell in his study of a random sampling of 
undergraduates at the University of Michigan found 23.1 per 
cent were academically maladjusted, unpublished data from 
the Personnel Office of Northwestern University show that 
18 per cent of five hundred freshmen whose interview records 
were analyzed were maladjusted, owing to their inability to 
master their subjects. The problem confronting the educa- 
tional counselor as a diagnostician is not merely to discover 
the student who is maladjusted in his work but also to de- 
termine why he is having difficulty. Educational research 
has already gone far enough to show that some students have 
remediable reading difficulties, that others lack satisfactory 
instruction at the high-school level in certain subjects, that 
some have never learned to use their time efficiently or have 
never developed effective methods of work, and that some 
are affected by poor health or are so keyed up emotionally 
that they cannot progress satisfactorily. The general practice 
has been to brand the performance of many of these students 
with an “F,” then, without consideration of cause or conse- 
quence, to dump them upon the academic discard. Most 
serious has been the smug complacency with which this pro- 
cedure has been justified in the name of high academic 
standards. The point which I wish to emphasize is that justice 
to potentially failing students demands a careful diagnosis with 
a view to discovering the causes of failure. 

(5) Various remedial procedures should be recommended 
to students upon the basis of diagnostic findings. One may 
need special aid in improving his reading ability, another may 
need the advice of a physician or psychiatrist, another should 
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secure a tutor in a particular subject, while another should 
probably go home or transfer to a technical or trade school. 
The easy and impersonal way is to say ‘‘The faculty hereby 
dismisses you without dishonor, because of unsatisfactory 
scholarship.”” The sound procedure will include a careful pre- 
liminary diagnostic and remedial approach as a part of the 
program of educational counseling. If in the last analysis dis- 
missal or advised withdrawal becomes necessary, the counsel- 
ing program should follow through and aid the individual in 
deciding where to go or what to do next. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


A careful study of the Freshman Class entering the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the Autumn Quarter, 1931, shows that 33 
per cent of the men and 42.3 per cent of the women have not 
decided upon a vocation. Some of the women will probably 
never have a specific vocational objective. Disregarding this 
group, the importance of giving adequate vocational counsel 
is still obvious. Information which has been secured from ap- 
proximately three thousand five hundred students who were 
enrolled in other institutions of the middle west and east 
shows that at least 24 per cent face the question of choosing 
a career while in college. 

Vocational counseling at the college level is more than 
merely expressing a personal opinion to one student that he 
should be a physician or to another that law is probably his 
field. It involves at least four distinct factors: 

(1) Aiding a student to acquire adequate knowledge re- 
garding vocations and their demands from the standpoint of 
personal qualifications and preparation. 

(2) Aiding a student to understand his total personal re- 
sources in terms of abilities and limitations, special aptitudes 
and interests, energy and finances. This involves in essence 
a self-inventory on the part of the individual upon the basis 
of which he makes his final choice. 

(3) Aiding a student to secure the type of education which 
will best qualify him for his chosen field. In some instances 
this will be primarily a matter of educational counseling; in 
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others, it may mean aiding him to find the professional or 
technical schools in which he can secure his training most 
satisfactorily. 

(4) Aiding a student to get started in his chosen profession 
or vocation. Many institutions are now providing a limited 
placement service. Most generally its major function is the 
placement of teachers. Certainly to be at all complete a 
counseling program must include vocational counseling to the 
point of aiding candidates for various vocational positions in 
getting started in their chosen fields. 

It is evident from this brief discussion of vocational 
counseling that the counselor, whoever he may be, must have 
at his command resources of information regarding vocations, 
or techniques of self-exploration including some of the more 
objective interest tests, and of some placement procedure. 


HEALTH COUNSELING 


Basic in all academic achievement is the matter of health, 
and least adequately provided for in the programs of most 
colleges is health counseling. Among the colleges, consider- 
able in number, with which the writer is familiar, only about 
3 per cent employ a full-time physician, while only about 39 
per cent have an arrangement for the part-time services of a 
physician. In institutions where physicians are employed the 
chief function of this officer is to care for students who are ill 
rather than to institute a program of education in matters of 
health for those who are well. 

Health counseling must begin with definite knowledge of 
the health status of the students. This demands a thorough 
physical and medical examination of all students at least 
annually. Approximately 50 per cent of the colleges concern- 
ing whose health program the writer is informed require 
physical examinations upon entrance, while less than 25 per 
cent require them annually. Subsequent to the physical 
examinations, health conferences should be held in order that 
remedial measures may be advised when needed. This type of 
health program is justified not alone by the actual health 
problems which are revealed, but also as a protective measure 
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safeguarding the health of all members of the group; above all 
as a means of educating students to the importance of taking 
a periodical health inventory. 

Various studies of the health of college students indicate 
that between 5 and 10 per cent of the students suffer from 
wolry, nervousness, and mental ills sufficiently serious to de- 
mand the advice of a specialist. Certainly no program of 
health counseling can be complete without some provision for 
a psychiatrist or a clinical psychologist (please do not assume 
that these are used synonymously) who can deal with the 
special problems of mental health. 


FINANCIAL COUNSELING 


Who doesn’t need counsel in this area these days! More- 
over, who is sufficiently wise to give financial counsel! Con- 
ceding at once the impossibility of giving or securing reliable 
advice with respect to finances in the present period of depres- 
sion it may, nevertheless, be recognized that students stand 
uniquely in need of some kind of advice in this field. They 
have frequently had little or no experience in handling funds 
prior to going to college; many of them have inadequate re- 
sources with which to secure a college education; and some are 
uninformed regarding the various forms of aid to which they 
are eligible. The writer has found that approximately 24 per 
cent of the students enrolled in a number of midwestern col- 
leges and universities have faced definite financial problems. 
Moreover, as chairman of a Committee on Scholarships and 
Loans in the University of Chicago, he has been profoundly 
impressed by the financial handicaps under which some stu- 
dents are laboring. This whole problem is so intimately tied 
up with questions of health, of part-time employment, and of 
academic load that it dare not be overlooked. 


COUNSELING REGARDING INTIMATE PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
Information which has been secured from a large number 
of students in the colleges of the middle west shows that about 
16 per cent of these students have experienced problems in- 
volving a readjustment of their religious attitudes and be- 
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liefs; about 8 per cent have had family difficulties and mis- 
understandings sufficiently serious in character to affect their 
progress in college; approximately 5 per cent have been handi- 
capped by undesirable personal habits; and about 4 per cent 
have faced issues involving personal morality. In these same 
groups of students, some have also experienced difficulty in 
sustaining desirable relationships to their fellow students and 
to members of the faculty; in regulating their participation 
in extra-curriculum activities; in finding satisfactory living 
conditions; in commuting over long distances to and from the 
college or university campus; in adjusting themselves to the 
intensive rushing and pledging procedures of fraternities or 
sororities; and in observing the social proprieties which are 
marks of refinement.® This statement is based upon informa- 
tion volunteered by students. Were the full facts known re- 
garding the situation on most campuses, the actual ratio sug- 
gested here would probably be much larger. The statements 
which are summarized do suggest, however, the multiplicity 
of personal issues concerning which college students need and 
desire confidential counsel. Some administrators merely smile 
at these problems as passing shadows, momentarily clouding 
the skies of immature youth; others deal with them as the 
very essence of personnel service. Whether they are viewed 
as trivial or fundamental, they must be taken into account in 
organizing a complete program of counseling on any college 
campus. 

Quite obviously, this discussion cannot be made exhaustive 
of the specific areas of counseling which have been suggested. 
Enough details have been introduced to show how carefully 
administrative officers and those interested in organizing a 
counseling program must study the problems and needs of 
their particular student groups in order to make the program 
sufficiently comprehensive in scope and intensive in content. 


6 Reeves, Russell, Gregg, Brumbaugh, Blauch, The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. 
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NEW BURDENS FOR THE REGISTRAR 
JoHN DALE RUSSELL 


The central theme of your discussion this week, so I am 
informed, concerns the problem of personnel work and the 
relationship of the registrar to this new movement in higher 
education. It cannot be denied that the development of stu- 
dent personnel service has added greatly to the burden of the 
registrar’s office, both in the amount and kinds of records to 
be kept and also through the assumption of some of the actual 
duties involved in personnel service. Others on your program 
are much better equipped than I am to discuss this problem 
of personnel service. For that reason I am merely mentioning 
it as one of the new burdens for the registrar, and shall pass on 
to the discussion of three other burdens which I see either al- 
ready present or rapidly developing in the field of service 
occupied by the registrar. 

The first of these new burdens has come about through the 
development of surveys of educational institutions and func- 
tions. I place this first, because it happens that during the 
past two or three weeks I have been occupied day and night 
in reading proof sheets on one of the most recently completed 
programs of institutional survey. A group of five men, headed 
by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves of the University of Chicago, has 
recently completed a program of survey among thirty-five 
four-year liberal arts colleges related to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The summary volume! of this survey has 
generalized the findings from this program of survey, in so 
far as the data warrant, so as to be applicable to all colleges 
of this type throughout the country. 

Other programs of survey have been carried on in other 
denominational colleges. For example, Dr. Reeves and I were 


1 Reeves, Floyd W.; Russell, John Dale; Gregg, H. C.; Brumbaugh, 
A. J.; Blauch, L. E., The Liberal Arts College. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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responsible for a program of survey among the Disciples col- 
leges, the report? having been published under our joint 
authorship. We have also made surveys of the Baptist insti- 
tutions in the state of Kentucky. A group from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, headed by Mr. Leonard, Mr. 
Evenden, and Mr. O’Rear, has made surveys of the colleges 
affiliated with the United Lutheran Church. A survey is just 
being instituted among the colleges related to the Church of 
the Brethren. Other studies have been made in Presbyterian 
groups and the colleges of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. Many colleges have had individual surveys, unrelated 
to any general program of denominational surveys. 

In the area of the state-supported institutions there have 
been a very large number of surveys also. Perhaps a majority 
of the states of the Union have had complete surveys of their 
tax-supported systems of higher education during the past ten 
or fifteen years; some states have had more than one such 
survey. Perhaps the most comprehensive survey of this type 
yet completed is that relating to the land-grant colleges and 
universities which was published last year. As most of you 
doubtless know, the United States Office of Education is at 
present carrying on extensive surveys relating to secondary 
education, to teacher training, and to educational finance; 
all of these projects have developed more or less contact with 
institutions of higher learning. 

These extensive programs of survey have added greatly to 
the burdens of the registrar’s office in the colleges included in 
such studies. A large part of the basic data for the surveys 
must necessarily come from the registrars’ offices. Not infre- 
quently the data are desired in tabulations not usually kept 
in the office of the registrar, particularly where new rela- 
tionships are being emphasized or where the demands of com- 
parative treatment make it necessary to organize the data in 
new categories. 

I want to add my testimony to that of many others regard- 

2 Reeves, Floyd W.; Russell, John Dale, College Organization and 
Administration. Indianapolis, Ind.: Board of Education, Disciples of 
Christ, 1929. 
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ing the co-operativeness of the registrars in the hundred or 
more colleges and universities in which I have conducted 
surveys. Almost without exception the registrars in this group 
of institutions have displayed the highest type of co-operation 
in furnishing the data needed for the survey. Oftentimes, I 
have no doubt, they were puzzled as to the possible utilization 
of the data that they were asked to provide, and on many 
occasions they must have had considerable misgivings as to 
the worthwhileness of the data requested; but even under 
such circumstances I have never met a lack of co-operation on 
the part of a registrar. When I recall that the survey nearly 
always comes as an extra burden, involving many hours of 
burning the midnight oil in the registrar’s office, my apprecia- 
tion of the co-operativeness of these officers is heightened. 

It is my judgment that the survey movement is by no 
means a fad of the moment or a passing phase of American 
education. It seems to me that surveys will be considered in 
the future as a normal part of the routine of colleges. We have 
surveyed some colleges a second time. The second survey is 
nearly always more profitable than the first, since it offers 
an opportunity for studying trends of development which are 
ordinarily not possible in the first survey. If the survey is to 
be retained as a regular part of the routine administration of 
institutions of higher learning, it is obvious that the total 
burden on the registrars’ offices will be increased. It may be 
hoped that ultimately the types of data needed for surveys 
will become somewhat better standardized than they are at 
present. In that event the development of the necessary 
record-keeping devices can be routinized. At present, how- 
ever, there is no substitute for a capable and intelligent 
registrar in compiling the pertinent information needed in 
analyzing an institution of higher learning by the survey 
method. 

The second new burden on the registrar’s office, which I wish 
to discuss briefly, arises from the development of new methods 
of accrediting institutions of higher learning. You are perhaps 
familiar with the fact that there has been rather general and 
wide-spread dissatisfaction with the method of operation of 
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the regional standardizing associations in this country. The 
standards that have been developed, while good in them- 
selves, have necessarily been enforced and applied in a some- 
what mechanical fashion. Investigators have pointed out that 
there are some colleges unable to meet the technical standards 
for accreditation which by every criterion of educational 
excellence are worthy of membership in the association. Even 
worse than this is the fact that a considerable number of 
institutions that have met the technical standards and have 
for some time been members are doing a shoddy piece of edu- 
cational work. This means that the present standards for 
accreditation are not guaranteeing an excellent educational 
institution. 

In realization of this fact, the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, a year or two ago, in an 
endeavor to develop new criteria and new plans for deter- 
mining the membership list, made plans for a sweeping in- 
vestigation of methods of accrediting colleges. A grant of 
funds was obtained from one of the endowed foundations 
and a program of work outlined to extend over a period of 
five years. The work is now in its first year. A committee of 
the Association is supervising the work and a sub-committee 
of three members, consisting of President George F. Zook 
of the University of Akron, as chairman, Dr. M. E. Haggerty 
of the University of Minnesota, and Dr. Floyd W. Reeves of 
the University of Chicago, is actually carrying on the detailed 
research necessary for the formulation of new standards of 
accreditation. All of the other regional associations of the 
country are eagerly looking forward to the completion of this 
study, ana undoubtedly there will be a tendency for the work 
of this committee, if successful, to affect standardizing prac- 
tices throughout the country. I have been associated with the 
work of this committee through my colleague, Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, have sat in on some of their meetings, and have as- 
sisted in developing some of their plans in making this study. 
I feel therefore privileged to speak in some detail regarding 
the probable effect of this movement on the future work of the 
registrar. 
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As some of you have doubtless already discovered, the 
plans of this committee include a detailed investigation of 
every item connected with an institution of higher learning 
which may in any conceivable way be related to educational 
excellence. The committee is leaving no stone unturned in its 
search for criteria of excellence and is gathering a large 
amount of data in an endeavor to relate numerous factors 
to the ultimate excellence of the institution. Some fifty or 
sixty institutions have been selected as ‘“‘subjects’’ for this 
study. The program of investigation in these institutions in- 
volves a most painstaking and comprehensive analysis of 
every conceivable item in any possible way connected with 
the excellence of the institution. While it will probably de- 
velop finally that many of these items of information need 
not be used in admitting institutions to the accredited list, 
yet it seems entirely probable at this time that the amount of 
information which will be needed in the future before an 
institution receives accreditation will be much larger than 
that now demanded. 

A very large portion of the new data that will be needed in 
evaluating institutions of higher learning will necessarily come 
through the office of the registrar, as the information is related 
to such matters as student and faculty personnel. It is my 
prophecy that when the work of this committee is completed 
and the new plan for admitting institutions to membership 
in the Association is formulated, it will be found that the 
registrar will be asked to supply a greatly increased amount 
of data over that called for in the present reporting forms. 

Furthermore, one of the early decisions by the committee 
has been to the effect that the accrediting program in the 
future probably will be based upon something very much akin 
to a survey. That is, instead of the present procedure which 
requires the filing of a blank, plus a one-day inspection, more 
or less hastily and subjectively carried on, the accreditation 
process will involve a careful study of a detailed number of 
items by a competent committee who will take sufficient time 
to get thoroughly acquainted with the institution. 

Another plan which the committee has considered would 
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involve a continual process of inspection. At present the As- 
sociation requires of its member institutions the filing of a 
triennial report, one-third of the institutions reporting each 
year. Those which show up poorly on this triennial report are 
inspected. The extension of this principle might involve a 
classification of institutions according to the length of time 
for which they are accredited. Possibly no institution would 
be accredited permanently, and in all cases the accreditation 
would be for a definite term and would require a reinspection 
for continuance at the expiration of the term. This again will 
throw new burdens on the registrar since he, of all persons, 
will be the one in the institution called upon for necessary 
data regarding the work of the college. 

A new accrediting system will undoubtedly call not only 
for more data than have been obtained in the past, but also for 
an improved standard of accuracy in providing the data on 
which the accreditation is to be based. I have been astonished 
to find how frequently institutions make errors in the sta- 
tistics they report to the standardizing associations. In mak- 
ing a survey of an accredited institution one of the first things 
we usually call for is a copy of the latest report, since this gives 
us a rapid impression of the general situation of the institu- 
tion. In a surprising number of cases these reports are found 
to be in error when later checked by data obtained during 
the course of the survey. I recall one institution, which we 
surveyed some two or three years ago, that had filed its re- 
port shortly before our survey visit. Through a combination 
of errors the data submitted on this report clearly showed that 
the institution was not meeting standards, and its dismissal 
from membership would have resulted if a corrected report 
had not been filed at our suggestion. In a few instances we 
have been led to suspect deliberate falsification of data, par- 
ticularly financial figures, in the reports made by colleges to 
the North Central Association. 

If the new standardizing procedure places more emphasis 
on objective data than has been the case in the past, there 
will be demanded a new standard of accuracy in reporting. 
Since there will be opportunity to check up on the data dur- 
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ing the course of an extensive inspection, the submission of an 

inaccurate statistical report will in itself be evidence of an 
unworthy administration, and will weight the scales against 
the continuation of the institution’s connection with the 
Association. 

The third new burden which I see in the offing for the 
registrar’s office is one that has not yet arrived in most insti- 
tutions, but which I think it will be well for registrars to be 
considering in advance. A large number of thinkers have 
called attention to the fallacy in our American system of 
higher education whereby a formula has been established 
somewhat as follows: 120 semester hours of credit equals one 
A.B. degree. It has been shown on numerous occasions that 
the piling up of course credits by students oftentimes bears 
no relation to their achievement of an education. 

In order to get away from this difficulty, some institutions 
are experimenting with the plan of the complete or partial 
abolition of the credit system, basing the requirements for 
graduation not upon the accumulation of credit but upon the 
passing of a comprehensive examination covering the basic 
fields of study which the student has pursued. The time- 
honored work of the registrar in recording, classifying, and 
certifying to course credits is thus placed in serious jeopardy. 
Perhaps this is well. In too many cases the registrar has been 
nothing but a recorder of credits, interested in the bookkeep- 
ing activities of the academic machine rather than in the 
actual achievement of educational results on the part of 
students. 

Can you visualize what will be involved in the registrar’s 
duties when and if the credit system is entirely abandoned as 
it seems probable may be the case if some of the experiments 
now under way prove successful? A host of new problems 
will arise. For example, the determination of eligibility for 
participation in extra-curriculum activities, which normally 
has been based upon the carrying of a certain amount of 
credit with a certain grade, must be settled on new bases; new 
techniques will have to be worked out for awarding scholar- 

ships and honors of various types, such as election to Phi Beta 
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Kappa, etc. Most of the institutions which are experimenting 
with this new plan of the abolition of course credit still retain 
a residence requirement for graduation. The question of how 
to determine residence when students are not necessarily en- 
rolled for courses and are not receiving credit for courses as 
such is one which will tax the ingenuity of registrars and other 
administrative officers as well. 

Coincident with the plan of the de-emphasizing of course 
credit has been the development of a plan for the abolition 
of grades in courses. Obviously if a course is not to mean a 
definite step toward a degree, the grade in a course has a 
greatly lessened significance. The Senate of the University of 
Chicago has recently abolished all grades and hereafter will 
give marks only as “‘satisfactory”’ or “unsatisfactory,” with 
the provision of a third mark, “‘R,”’ which simply means that 
the student has registered for the course and the instructor 
has no information regarding the quality of work done. It is 
expected that a large percentage of students ultimately will be 
obtaining an ‘‘R” grade in courses, since the course as such, 
in most cases, does not definitely count as a step toward the 
degree. If this plan proves successful and receives wide adop- 
tion, the pleasant routine into which many college registrars 
have fallen will be broken up, and entirely new plans will 
necessarily be evolved for carrying on the type of academic 
bookkeeping that will unquestionably be necessary under 
these newer plans. 

Please do not understand me that this is a matter that is 
definitely confronting every registrar in the country. The 
institutions which are developing plans of this sort almost 
without exception are looking upon them as experiments. 
They are hopeful experiments, however, and most of those 
connected with them have great faith in their ultimate 
success. I am merely throwing out the suggestion that 
registrars need to be thinking about what will happen to the 
routine of their offices when and if these new plans for the 
abolition of course credits and course grades as indexes of 
progress toward the degree become accomplished facts. 

I have stressed three new burdens which I see developing 
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for the registrar’s office. The first is the increasing number of 
educational surveys in institutions of higher learning. The 
survey necessarily must be based upon data from the regis- 
trar’s office and, during the period when the data are being 
collected, an exceptionally heavy burden is thrown upon the 
office of the registrar. The second new burden is involved in 
the development of new plans for accreditation of institutions 
of higher learning with the ultimate probability that in the 
not distant future data concerning a much larger number of 
items will be collected by the standardizing associations be- 
fore they admit institutions to membership. The third addi- 
tional burden arises from the breaking up of the established 
routine methods of academic bookkeeping through the aboli- 
tion of course credits and course marks or grades as indexes 
of progress toward academic degrees. 


The foregoing papers were read in the sectional meetings of the twen- 
tieth national convention at Chicago, April 19-21, 1932. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE REGISTRAR 


A paper by Mr. John Dale Russell, which appears in this 
number of the Bulletin, refers to three new burdens of the 
registrar, namely, the demand placed upon him by the survey 
movement; his responsibility in a new method of accrediting 
colleges, which Mr. Russell thinks is in the offing; and the 
problem of the adjustment of his office to the changing con- 
cept of his functions coincident with the growing unpopular- 
ity of the traditional ‘‘credit system.” 

The first two new burdens mentioned by Mr. Russell are 
very similar in their demands upon the registrar, for each im- 
plies that one of the responsibilities of the registrar is to main- 
tain in his office the type of records needed in evaluating the 
efficiency of a college or university. To many of the registrars, 
this responsibility will not be looked upon as a new burden, 
for it is already their custom to include in their annual reports 
to the president and in special reports many facts that can be 
utilized in the evaluation of the efficiency of the institution, 
but there is no doubt that in the majority of our offices there 
is the possibility of a new burden or, as we prefer to think of 
it, a new service, in this field. . 

The third burden mentioned by Mr. Russell, namely the 
problem of adjusting to the discard of the “credit system,” 
is worthy of most serious thought, for it is actually already 
upon some of us and has all of the earmarks of an epidemic 
of major proportions. 

How will the registrar respond to these new problems? 
The general answer to this question is found in the history of 
the registrar’s office. In the beginning it was a mere adjunct 
of the president’s office or of the dean’s office, and the func- 
tions were purely clerical. The files were a few shoe boxes on 
the window sill. The growth of the office from this lowly 
beginning to the position it now occupies in the academic 
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organization could not have taken place if it had tended to 
impede educational progress, or if it had not kept abreast. 
The present problems are no more perplexing than many that 
have been solved in the past, so there is no reason to believe 
that the registrar will falter at this juncture. 

If Mr. Russell’s observations are accurate, the registrar will 
soon find himself disinterred after being long buried by forms 
and routine. He will rejoice in the new freedom and set him- 
self to the task of converting his office into a real service 
bureau. President Butler of Columbia University, at the sev- 
enth annual meeting, made the following statement: “The 
records themselves are the secondary thing, the personal serv- 
ice to officers and students, the personal use that can be made 
of the personal record is of first importance.”’ In 1919, at the 
annual meeting of the Association, Mr. Charles H. Judd tried 
to paint a picture of this type of registrar’s office. The next 
year Mr. S. P. Capen submitted as the opportunity of the 
registrar the chance to become the interpreter of the institu- 
tion’s operations, and in 1931, at Buffalo, he stated that this 
opportunity had been realized to a large extent. 

This progress has been made because the registrar has 
anticipated his problems and has trained himself to meet 
them. If in the future he is to be more than ever an inter- 
preter of the operations of his institution, he must be a keen 
student of education, and especially of educational adminis- 
tration. He must have a fundamental knowledge of statistics 
and their application to the solution of educational problems. 
His knowledge of educational trends and of the trends in his 
own institution must be of such nature as to enable him to 
anticipate the actions of his faculty so that when a reform is 
instituted the wheels in the registrar’s office will be well oiled 
and already turning. 

In this manner the registrar will respond to the new 
burdens mentioned by Mr. Russell. He will accept them not 
as new burdens, but as new problems and new opportunities. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


K. P. R. NEVILLE 


The fifteenth meeting of the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities was convened in Ottawa, May 30, 31 
in the National Research Building. This year there was no 
section for Registrars, but several papers dealt with problems 
of general education in which directly or remotely all members 
of the A.A.C.R. are presumed to be interested. 

The discussion of the teaching of modern languages in the 
universities brought out a very distinct line of thought, that 
the universities must have one of two objectives; either they 
must aim to make the language, French for example, a 
medium for speaking or writing, to make it an active tool for 
communication, or they must aim to use it as a vehicle by 
which, from reading and lectures, to convey an understanding 
and an appreciation of the thought and civilization of a 
people through the various phases of that people’s evolution. 
It was felt that in the short space of a high school and under- 
graduate life both of these objectives could not be attained, 
but that the universities must make up their minds severally 
which of these two they will choose. Canada is bilingual. In 
Canadian institutions the ability to speak and write French, 
it was urged, should be emphasized in English-speaking uni- 
versity centres and English, in French-speaking universities 
and colleges. 

There was staged the debate that in conservative educa- 
tional haunts has become almost as time honored a classic as 
the ‘Resolved that Country Life is Preferable to City Life’ 
of the literary societies of a few fleeting decades ago. The 
protagonists of the old time classical tradition waxed apoplec- 
tic in their denunciation of the desecration of their shrine by 
secular things like commerce. Methinks the lady did protest 
too much. The perfervid oratory wasted by some of the speak- 
ers on what was plainly a lost cause would have been enter- 
taining if it had not been so provoking and pathetic. On the 
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other side there were advocates of the graduate-school-of- 
commerce idea, of the plan of a separate and distinct faculty 
of commerce of undergraduate status, and of the conviction 
that Business can be and should be part and parcel of a 
faculty of Arts and as such should aim to teach not the tech- 
nique of any particular type of business, but the general prin- 
ciples that underlie all business principles, a knowledge of 
which must be admitted to be a very desirable part of a broad 
and general education. Business without, simultaneously, a 
generous supply of so-called cultural subjects cannot rise to 
the dignity of a college regimen. This seems to be the popular 
idea on this side of the international boundary. 

Perhaps the most interesting discussion was evoked by the 
contention of President Wallace of the University of Alberta 
that the high school curricula in Canada do not meet the 
general needs of the secondary school age because, while the 
curricula in the various provinces provide primarily for the 
prospective college matriculant, only about eight per cent of 
the students who enter high schools in Canada finally reach 
the universities. High schools other than the purely academic 
have been introduced everywhere but have won no enduring 
favour. The fault lies not in the schools nor in the students, 
but in the parents who retain the conviction, perhaps un- 
recognized by them, that the highest types of mind are uni- 
versity-bound, that they must not seem, by sending their stu- 
dents to non-academic secondary schools, to admit that their 
children are inferior to the highest types. It is not the profes- 
sional educator who has to be convinced of the value of the 
vocational school, the technical school, the high school of 
commerce and other legitimate forms. It is the parents, and 
the employers, who almost invariably ask an applicant for a 
position, ‘‘Have you your matriculation?” meaning thereby 
“college entrance.” The apparently absolutely unlimited 
range of subjects permitted in some United States high 
schools was not lauded as the last word either. But there was 
everywhere evident the conviction that provision must be 
made in any educational system at the secondary school level 
for the training of all the major types of mind that constitute 
the material that makes a modern nation “‘go.”’ 
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The last subject of vital interest to be discussed was gradu- 
ate work, in medicine especially. This discussion was the 
aftermath of a session of the Conference of Universities of the 
British Empire held at Edinburgh in July, 1931. The self- 
sufficiency of the British Commonwealth of Nations is always 
a desire of those Britons nationally-minded. In education the 
authorities in Great Britain have not sensed their responsibil- 
ity in providing in accessible form well-organized postgradu- 
ate opportunities for men from the overseas dominions. They 
are rapidly realizing, however, that if they would create an 
imperial homogeneity through the media of the best minds of 
the Empire they must make a stronger bid for such minds 
than is made by graduate schools in France, Germany, or the 
United States. The Canadian problem is the most tricky 
because the United States graduate schools at our very doors 
are adequately manned, effectively organized and teach 
through a linguistic instrument so similar to our own that no 
valuable time is lost in acquiring technical prowess in another 
vernacular. The British educators are realizing that they 
must be active searchers for, not passive recipients of, the 
aspirants for higher training who cross the Atlantic. Their 
attitude now is ‘‘Tell us what you want; we shall endeavor to 
provide it in well-ordered form in some British centre.’’ The 
Canadian Conference tried to be specific but got so involved 
in the details that it was deemed advisable to refer the mat- 
ter, from the medical side at least, to a small committee. This 
does not mean that the subject is to be buried. The personnel 
of the committee guarantees action. It is likely that the 
Bureau of the Universities of the Empire will rapidly assume 
an active function in the whole matter. This Bureau is a 
permanent thing, located in London, with a paid secretariat; 
it is going to be more and more the clearing house of under- 
graduate and graduate problems for the whole British Empire. 

The Canadian Conference was honored by the presence of 
a representative of the State Universities in the person of Dr. 
Walter Hullihen, President of the University of Delaware, 
who was the guest speaker at the banquet at which the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa entertained all of the delegates. 
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FORMER PRESIDENTS 


ALFRED HORACE PARROTT 
First PREsIDENT, 1910 


A small group of registrars and accountants met in Detroit 

in 1910 to talk over mutual office problems. They had been 

called together by Alfred Horace Parrott, Registrar of the 

North Dakota Agricultural College, and he was chosen to 

preside at this, the first general meeting of the registrars. He 

also served as sceretary and wrote the first minutes of the 
association that developed out of this meeting. 

He was born near London, England, August 24, 1875 and 
was married in 1906. He has one daughter, age 25, and one 
son, age 19. After receiving from the University of Kansas the 
A.B. degree in 1899 and the A.M. degree the following year, 
he went to the Michigan Agricultural College at Lansing 
where he taught mathematics for three years. In September 
1903, he began his long career at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, first as instructor and a year later as assistant 
professor of mathematics. However, his hope of enjoying a 
quiet peaceful life in the secluded atmosphere of the class- 
room was soon shattered, for within a year he was appointed 
Registrar and held the two positions until January, 1906, when 
the President of the institution, convinced that the Registrar 
had enough to do without being burdened with teaching, 
released him from his duties in the classroom. He has con- 
tinued his work as a registrar since that date without inter- 
ruption except during a short period in 1920 when he was 
granted a leave of absence to become Director of Education 
and Recreation in the United States Army at Camp Funston, 
Kansas. 

His duties keep him in close contact with student problems, 
for he is chairman of all of the faculty committees that deal 
with student affairs. He is also president of the local Inter- 
Fraternity Council. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
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Kappa Phi and of Delta Kappa Sigma, a local social frater- 
nity. His interests are not limited to school activities. He is 
a member of the Lions Club and is a Mason. He is president 
of the Board of Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Fargo and leader of a large Men’s Bible Class. His diversion 
is gardening and his home grounds are pointed out as one of 
the most interesting and attractive places in Fargo. 

When asked what he considered his greatest achievement, 
he answered: ‘The calling together of the registrars of the 
country for the first meeting at Detroit, Michigan.” 


A. HOWRY ESPENSHADE 
By HIMSELF 
1911, 1912 


My assignment is to write a biography of Abraham Howry 
Espenshade in three hundred words. It can’t be done! 

He was born in Lancaster, Pa., May 30, 1869 (hence the 
name “‘Decoration Day’’); grew up on a farm near Paradise, 
ten miles east of Lancaster; began his education in a one- 
room schoolhouse; went two terms to state normal school; 
taught country school three years, beginning at 17; spent a 
year in the preparatory department of Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, then a tiny institution; decided to go to college in New 
England, where education was first discovered in this coun- 
try; dropped the excess baggage of Abraham from his name 
as soon as he discovered that it means ‘father of a multitude”’ ; 
completed his college preparation by private study while he 
was teaching; entered Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., in 1890, specializing in English and the Classics, 
graduating with first honors in 1894; taught English and his- 
tory in the Mercersburg Academy the next year; was teacher 
of English and Greek in the Chauncy Hall School in Boston 
in 1895; was University Fellow in English at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1896, receiving his M.A. in 1897; taught English in 
the Barnard School in New York City the next year; in June, 
1898, came to the Pennsylvania State College to see his 
brother graduate—and has been there ever since. 
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He began his college teaching as instructor in English, and 
is now head of the department of English Composition, which 
has 21 teachers and 2,300 students. For fourteen years—from 
1909 to 1923—he was registrar of the college. He was active 
and happy in the formation and the early activities of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. For two years 
after giving up his work as registrar he assisted President 
Thomas in raising a building fund of $1,500,000 among 
alumni and friends of the college. Then he returned to the 
work of teaching English Composition, which he likes better 
than anything else. He spent the year 1929-30 on leave of 
absence as visiting professor of English at the University of 
Hawaii. 

He has had some literary aspirations, which have borne but 
little fruit. His first venture was the editing of a book called 
Forensic Declamations. In 1904 D. C. Heath & Company 
published his Essentials of Composition, of which about 
100,000 copies have been sold. In 1925, in collaboration with 
President Thomas, he edited Bible Readings, published by the 
Macmillan Company. In the same year appeared his Pennsyl- 
vania Place Names, published by the Pennsylvania State 
College. He has also written a dozen or more magazine 
articles, and has made several contributions to the publica- 
tions of the registrars’ association. At present he is at work 
with one of his associates on a new text on College Composi- 
tion, which he hopes to see published within a year. 

He is married, and has a son and a daughter, both now in 
college. In politics he is an independent Democrat; he gen- 
erally votes for some good candidates who are not elected. 
His pet aversions are the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
Rotarian cast of mind, and the pontificating ways of pundits 
and pedants. He is an Episcopalian, though not very pious 
or orthodox; as chairman of a building committee he helped 
to get together a fund of $150,000 and to erect a beautiful 
Episcopal church, parish-house, and rectory at State College. 

He is fond of traveling, and has made several trips to 
Europe, spending six months in Spain, a summer in England, 
and several months in Germany. He used to go on long walk- 
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ing trips and to play tennis and golf, but now prefers motoring 
and poker. His amateur intellectual interests are forestry, 
botany, Pennsylvania history, pioneer life, local and personal 
nomenclature, philology, and literary biography. 

Being rather young for his age, he hopes that he may be 
serviceable in his present position for about five years more. 
As he looks back over his thirty-four years of college teaching 
and administration, he finds his work as registrar and his 
friendly relations with other college registrars among his most 
pleasant experiences. 


JOHN WILLIAM CRAVENS 
1913 


John William Cravens, Registrar of Indiana University, 
was the third! president of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars. The annual convention was held at Salt 
Lake City that year (1913). In those earlier years the regis- 
trar’s position did not include many of the outstanding 
responsibilities that it does today. John W. Cravens was one 
of those who blazed the trail to higher grounds so that today 
registrars are members of a highly developed profession. He 
was a pioneer who helped to lay the foundation upon which 
registrars’ offices have been built in hundreds of institutions 
of higher learning. He was born in Center Valley, Indiana, 
and has lived all of his life in the Hoosier State. He married 
twice, first in 1891 to Miss Emma L. Krueger, who died in 
1898, and in 1916 to Miss Mellie Parker Greene. He has one 
child, a daughter. After John W. Cravens completed his 
studies at Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana, he was 
editor of the Danville (Ind.) Gazette. Later he entered 
Indiana University, from which institution he received the 
A.B. degree in 1897, and the A.M. degree in 1920. Before re- 
ceiving the Bachelor’s degree from Indiana University he was 


1 Although Mr. Cravens was the third president, the annual con- 
vention over which he presided was the fourth, Mr. Espenshade having 
served two years. 
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superintendent of Monroe County, Indiana, schools (1887- 
1890) and clerk of the circuit court (1890-1894) in the same 
county. He was a representative in the Indiana Legislature 
for four years (1899-1903) and presidential elector in 1913. 
In 1895 he began his long and useful career as Registrar of 
Indiana University and, twenty years later, he also became 
secretary of that institution. 

It is evident that our third president is a versatile man. 
Besides his experiences and duties as school and college ad- 
ministrator, as an editor, as a legislator of his state, and as a 
registrar and secretary of his university, he has been active 
in other pursuits as a member of Phi Gamma Delta, of the 
N.E.A., and the Bloomington Park Board. He has made a 
special study of educational publicity in 500 colleges and uni- 
versities and has published the results of his study. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

When asked about his habits of exercise he replied that his 
hobbies are baseball, football, and basket-ball. Whether he 
is an active or inactive participant in these sports is not quite 
clear, but his participation in athletics is apparently not 
limited to filling in and signing eligibility blanks for the mem- 
bers of the varsity teams. 

John W. Cravens is a charter member of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and was elected vice-presi- 
dent at its first meeting at Boston. As a registrar he has had a 
happy career, because he always found pleasure in helping 
the students with their problems and in serving others who 
have come in contact with his office. A bit of advice from an 
“old-timer’’ who has contributed so much to the status of his 
profession may be taken to heart not only by the young man 
or woman who is just beginning in the registrar’s work, but 
also by those who are in the front ranks. In his message to the 
raw recruits he admonishes them, ‘“To master all details and 
make every effort to be of the greatest possible service in the 
office. To be helpful to the members of the faculty, to the 
other administrative officers, to the public, and to know as 
many students as possible, their names and future plans.”’ 
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DWARD JACKSON MA THEWS | 
1914 


Edward Jackson Mathews, fourth president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars, boasts about his 
twin boys, now in their fourth year. Upon their arrival his 
office staff announced them in The Texan, student daily 
paper, as “‘Add and Drop.” He also has a prize valentine in 
the form of a daughter who made her bow on February 13, 
1925. In earlier years Mr. Mathews apparently had deter- 
mined upon a state of “single blessedness,” but he had not 
then met Miss Ravenna Wakefield, who came out of Vander- 
bilt and Columbia to teach French in the University of Texas. 
They were married on July 29, 1922. 

{ Mr. Mathews was born at Clopton, Alabama, on October 

\ 21, 1878. His parents moved to Texas, however, shortly there- 

| _after and he feels himself practically a native Texan. 

“It is not our privilege to know much about his early life, 
because his modesty forbids a close inspection of his personal 
history. He dislikes interviews and insists that he has not 
done much anywhere at any time. On the basis of meager 
evidence one would infer that he surmounted difficulties dur- 
ing the days of his youth by dint of hard work and persever- 
ance. One need only note that after graduating from the 
Hempstead High School in 1896, he was a school teacher, 
business college student, and stenographer and bookkeeper 
for about a decade before he began his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

~~ In 1910 he received the A.B. degree from the University of 
Texas and eight years later the A.M. degree from the same 
institution. During his undergraduate days he was earning 
his college expenses as a Secretary to the Registrar, the Dean, 

_and the President. /Two years before receiving his Bachelor’s 
degree he became Secretary to the Board of Regents of the 

University, retaining this position for seventeen years. He 

began his duties as Registrar at his Alma Mater on Septem- 

ber 1, 1911, which position he still retains together with that of 
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Assistant Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. He has 
held the latter position since 1914. 

Mr. Mathews has been an active member of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars almost since its begin- 
ning, first as its president in 1914 at the meeting held in Rich- 
_ mond} and later as a participant in almost every phase of its 

activities. He is active not only in educational, but also in 
religious and social work, having been President of the As- 
sociation of Texas Colleges, Vice-president of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1925-26), 
Chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the 
“Southern Association’ (1928-29), a member of the Rotary 
Club for a number of years, of the Scottish Rite of Free Ma- 
sonry, of the Scholia Club, and of the Baptist Church, in 
which he was Superintendent of the Sunday School for more 
than twenty years, and was the President of the University 
Faculty Club (1926-1928). He was enlisted in both the Span- 
ish American and the World Wars and served as Assistant 
Educational Director for the Tenth 8.A.T.C. District in 1918. 
In 1910 he won the William Jennings Bryan Prize for the best 
paper in the field of good government. 

In addition to his many activities, Mr. Mathews has found 
time to continue his studies and investigations. In 1918 the 
University of Texas published as a bulletin his M.A. thesis on 
The Correlation of High School and College Courses in the Sci- 
ences. His paper on The Causes and Possible Remedies of the 
High Rate of Student Mortality was published in the 1920 Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. The July, 1926, issue of the High School Quarterly con- 
tains a report of his study on Preparatory Schools. 

Tennis and fishing are his favorite outdoor sports, but he 
has mixed his “‘playing’’ by raising vegetables, flowers, fruit 
trees, etc. in his back yard. Now that his twin boys are grow- 
ing up he finds that they can furnish more recreation than a 
variety of outdoor or back yard sports. 

The writer being unduly solicitous was able to persuade 
Mr. Fourth President, to divulge the following interesting 
facts about himself: sk A 
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“TI came to the University of Texas to take a B.A. degree 
and then an LL.B. I got the B.A. and had about half of the 
law course completed. I was Secretary to the President, going 
on with my law, when the Registrars’ place became vacant. 
The President offered it to me because he thought I had apti- 
tudes for college administrative work. Meantime, I had be- 
come dissatisfied with my earlier program, and so I became a 
Registrar. In my first year I had one part-time assistant. 
Duties and responsibilities have been added from time to 
time and the institution has grown in size so that now I have 
about twelve full-time helpers. I love my work and have 
probably lived in it and with it too closely.” 


GEORGE OTIS FOSTER 
1915 


George Otis Foster, the fifth president of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, was born January 24, 
1871, at Centralia, Kansas, and married, July 31, 1901, one 
month after receiving the Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
University of Kansas. He has one son, age 24. He was ap- 
pointed Secretary to Chancellor F. H. Snow of the University 
of Kansas in 1891, and six years later was asked to accept the 
position of Registrar at that institution. Together with his 
many duties as registrar of a large university, Mr. Foster has 
always taken an active part in civic enterprises and in social 
and fraternal organizations. He is a member of the Acacia 
fraternity, a charter member of the Rotary Club, a Mason, 
and the Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge, A.F. and 
A.M. of Kansas. 

The first convention of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars that he attended was held in Salt Lake City 
in 1913. At that meeting he gave an address on The Responsi- 
bility of the Registrar, Outside His Official Capacity, to the 
Individual Student. In that address he admonished the regis- 
trars to take a personal interest in the affairs of students. He 
expressed his ‘‘unlimited faith’ in students and his conviction 
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of their willingness to “‘do the right thing.” It is doubtful 
whether a stronger and more sincere appeal to the registrar 
to establish a friendly relation with the student has since been 
made in any convention of registrars. It is fortunate that such 
a speech was made in those early years when many a registrar 
was an underpaid and overworked clerk uncertain as to his 
status, functions, and policies, and his proper or official rela- 
tionship to the faculty and students. Mr. Foster’s friendly 
relations with his students have never changed, as is indicated 
by the recent bit of advice he gives to the young man or 
woman just beginning the registrar’s work, namely, ‘Don’t 
get ‘hardboiled,’ but make yourself indispensable through 
friendliness and service to students, faculty, and the general 
public—in short, be approachable at any and all times.” 

This spirit of friendliness with which the former president 
of our association has carried on his work, and his whole- 
hearted interest in the affairs of his community is best ex- 
pressed by Chancellor E. H. Lindley in his recent letter to 
Registrar Hillegeist in which he included the following per- 
sonal notes about George O. Foster: “As Registrar he has 
made the acquaintance of a larger number of students than 
any other man of our staff. He remembers an enormous num- 
ber of former students. He has a great capacity for friendship, 
and returning alumni nearly always call to see ‘George O.’ as 
he is affectionately remembered. 

“Mr. Foster has a remarkable record (twenty-eight years) 
as the teacher of a Bible class for university young women in 
the First Christian Church of this city. Several hundred have 
sat under his teaching there, and a considerable number have 
gone into forms of Christian service. 

“Mr. Foster is also president of the local building and loan 
association, and a thirty-third degree Mason. He thus func- 
tions not only as a member of the University, but as a citizen 
of the community and of the state.” 
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PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL NEWS 


EpiTor’s Note:—The response to our request for news items was 
gratifying. We shall appreciate the gracious co-operation of the regis- 
trars in continuing to send in news items without further solicitation. 

The registrars will appreciate the impossibility of publishing all news 
received in one number. The reports not included in this number will 
be published in forthcoming numbers insofar as they may be of immedi- 
ate news value. Reports of studies and investigations have been 
omitted for the present except announcements of studies recently pub- 
lished. The report of the Committee on Special Projects will no doubt 
include some of the studies reported to the editors. 

The registrars are urged to write to the Editor their reactions to this 
section. Are all or some of these news items of sufficient interest and 
importance to justify continuance of the department? 

One of the registrars has already written her reaction to the news 
questionnaire as follows: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of July 25th, requesting certain in- 
formation about my work and myself. Keeping in mind the suggestions 
made in your letter that I tell you if I have distinguished myself by 
becoming a father or a grandfather, I must confess that I have not nor 
do I ever hope to attain that distinction. Your letter indicates that you 
have a notion that all registrars are ‘fellows.’ Even if the job of registrar 
is a man-sized one, the Association membership roll will show that a very 
high percentage of the jobs are being ‘held down’ by the weaker sex.” 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The Colorado-Wyoming Registrars Association met in 
Denver on May 11 at Buchtel Club, Men’s Faculty Club of 
the University of Denver. Representatives of all member in- 
stitutions were in attendance. In addition to the usual busi- 
ness and discussions of office problems of members of the As- 
sociation, Alfred C. Nelson, Registrar of the University of 
Denver, made a comprehensive report of the Chicago meeting 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. It was 
decided to hold the fall meeting at the Western State Teachers 
College at Gunnison, Colorado, on October 7, 1932. 

At the meeting of the South Carolina Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, held at Clemson College, the following 
officers were elected: 
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R. H. Jones, Winthrop College, President 

Miriam Thompson, Limestone College, Vice-President 
Kathryn Copeland, Anderson College, Secretary 

C. A. Kaufmann, Newberry College, Treasurer 


The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars will 
hold its seventh annual convention at Los Angeles on Novem- 
ber 14 and 15. High spots on the program will be Reorganiza- 
tion of Higher Education (California and other Western 
States); Admission Requirements (What they are and the rela- 
tion of the accredited high school to them); and Personnel 
Service (a forum discussion). 

Officers of the Association are: 

E. B. Stevens, University of Washington, President 

Theron Clark, University of Southern California, First 
Vice-President 

Jane Miller Abraham, Santa Barbara State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Second Vice-President 

J. A. Anderson, Pasadena Junior College, Third Vice- 
President 

H. M. Showman, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Secretary 

Bess Stevenberg, College of Idaho, Treasurer 

The Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Registrars will 
meet in November at the Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. Broun H. Mayall, Registrar, Okla- 
homa College for Women, is president, and Miss Anna Dear- 
den, Assistant Registrar, University of Oklahoma, is secre- 
tary. 

BIRTHS—MARRIAGES—DEATHS 


David Hugh Steimle (weight eight and one-quarter pounds) 
was born June 16, 1932. His father is C. P. Steimle, Regis- 
trar, Michigan State Normal College. 

James Wilber Hoekje (weight nine pounds) arrived at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Hoekje on August 23, 1932. 
Mr. Hoekje is registrar of Western State Teachers’ College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Good work Michigan! 
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Broun H. Mayall, Registrar, Oklahoma College for Wom- 
en, is the proud father of Donald H. Mayall, born May 2, 
1932. 

Miss Mary A. Crofoot, formerly Assistant to the Registrar 
at Connecticut College, was married early in August. 

Miss Ivy Rhodes, Registrar of Simmons University, Abi- 
lene, Texas, was married April 30, 1932, to Joseph Van Dyck. 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Dyck are living in Abilene. 

Those who knew Mr. E. R. Tucker, Registrar of Texas 
Christian University, will regret to hear of his sudden death 
on June 30, at Fort Worth. Mr. Tucker was 52 years of age. 
He entered T.C.U. in 1918 and received the A.B. degree in 
1920, and the A.M. degree in 1921 from that institution. In 
1924 he was appointed Registrar and held that position with 
distinction until his death. He was president of the Regis- 
trar’s Association of Texas, and was always active in his de- 
sire to organize and develop the work of the registrar effec- 
tively. Those who were associated with him esteemed him 
highly as a registrar and colleague. Much of his time was 
spent in studying the problems of the students, and in seeking 
to help them adjust themselves to the life of the college. He 
was a friend to many and his influence among students was 
far reaching. 

Max Fichtenbaum, Assistant Registrar of the University 
of Texas, reports, ““The registrar’s office at the University of 
Texas claims a high batting average as an assistant to Cupid. 
Whether we have established an all-time record cannot be 
told until we hear from other registrars. Each year we usu- 
ally have one or two marriages in the office, but during the 
current fiscal year four of the young ladies in the office heeded 
the call of matrimony. Our normal full-time staff is about 
twelve, so this gives us a high matrimonial percentage. As 
may be surmised, the Registrar had an unusual number of 
applications for office positions when the record was made 


known.”’ 


DEGREES AND HONORS 


Martin I’. Wiederaenders, Registrar, Wartburg College, 
Clinton, Iowa, received the Ph.D. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in June, 1932. 
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W. R. Mitchell, Registrar, Missouri Valley College, re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree from the University of Wisconsin in 
the summer of 1931. 

Clarence F. Ross, Registrar, Allegheny College, received 
the L. L. D. degree from Allegheny in June, 1932, in recogni- 
tion of his services as Acting President for two periods of a 
year each. He was also made Vice-President of that institu- 
tion. 

Wyatt W. Hale, Registrar and Assistant to the President 
of Birmingham-Southern College, was granted the degree of 
Doctor of Education from Stanford University, June 20, 1932. 
Mr. Hale is serving as President of the Rotary Club of En- 
sley, Alabama, for the club year, 1932-33. 

Edwin L. Setzler, Registrar, Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hick- 
ory, North Carolina, has completed all of the courses and the 
dissertation of the Ph.D. degree in English. 

C. 8. Kilby, Superintendent of Education, John E. Brown 
College, received the Master’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota last summer. He has begun work on a Ph.D. 

Bernice V. Moler, Registrar and Secretary to the Dean, 
American University, Washington, D.C., received the M.A. 
degree in June, 1932, as did Miss Elizabeth Carmichael, As- 
sistant Registrar. 

Eleanor Whitelaw, statistician in the Registrar’s office at 
the University of Chicago, was recently elected to member- 
ship in the professional educational fraternity for women, Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

Mr. Howard G. McGinnis, Registrar, East Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Greenville, N.C., received his Ph.D. degree at 
George Peabody College for Teachers this year. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES IN POSITION 


Robert Lewis Williams, former Director of Educational 
Research at the Mississippi State College for Women, was 
appointed Registrar of the College, July 22, 1932. He will also 
continue his work as Director of Educational Research. 

Miss Lillian M. Snow, Registrar of Hunter College of the 
City of New York since 1899, will retire from active service 
on October 1, 1932. Mrs. Mary Belden James Lehn, now 
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Assistant Registrar, has been appointed Registrar, and Miss 
Dorothy B. Ball, now Administrative Assistant, has been 
made Assistant Registrar. 

John L. Blair, Registrar at Kent State College, Kent, Ohio, 
will become Dean of the College of Education at Kent on 
September 1. On the same date, Dr. Oscar H. Williams, for- 
merly of Ohio State University, will become Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts at the same institution. These are both 
new positions. Mr. E. C. Stopher, at present Director of 
Teacher Placement and Extra-Mural Activities at Kent, will 
take over the duties of Registrar. 

Charles E. Friley, Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences 
and Registrar, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
has been appointed Dean of the Division of Industrial Sci- 
ence, Iowa State College. Mr. Friley assumed his new posi- 
tion September first. E. J. Howell, Assistant Registrar at the 
Texas college since September 1, 1930, will succeed him as 
Registrar. 

Philip D. B. Perham, formerly Registrar at Menlo Junior 
College, California, is now Dean of the newly organized Mor- 
an Junior College, Bainbridge Island, Washington. 

Mr. 8. W. Hutton is Acting Registrar at Texas Christian 
University following Mr. Tucker’s death. 

Sister Rose Marie, Registrar at Nazareth College, will 
spend 1932-33 on leave of absence in Europe in study and 
travel. The greater part of the year will be spent at Oxford. 

The Rev. Arthur Brophy, O.F.M., former Registrar at St. 
Bonaventure College, New York, has been released for gradu- 
ate study in languages at the Catholic University of America. 

Miss Helen Deel, Assistant Registrar of Baker University, 
Kansas, for the past five years, has resigned to go to Washing- 
ton State College, where she has a teaching fellowship in Eng- 
lish. Miss Marlene Dalke succeeds Miss Deel. 

William H. Clift, who served as Acting Registrar at Bir- 
mingham-Southern College during 1929-30 and 1930-31 
while Mr. Hale was absent on leave, is now connected with 
the Folger Shaksperian Library in Washington, D.C., and is 
taking graduate work in the field of Library Science at George 
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Washington University. He expects to complete requirements 
for his Master’s degree during the year 1932-33. 

Miss Isabel Tanton, Associate Registrar at the University 
of Western Ontario, has been appointed acting Adviser of 
Women Students. 

Colorado State Teachers College has inaugurated a new 
department of personnel. Jacob Daniel Heilman will be di- 
rector in connection with the Registrar’s department. 

Miss Hazel Ellis, Secretary to the Registrar at Union Uni- 
versity, Tennessee, for the past three years, transferred to the 
staff of the Registrar of the University of Kansas on August 
15. 

Edna Teeter, Recorder, at the University of Kansas, has 
been made Secretary of the Committee on Advanced Stand- 
ing in that institution. She will continue to devote one-third 
of her time to work in the Registrar’s office. 

Lola E. Covington, Assistant Registrar at the University 
of Tulsa, has been attached to the publicity department of the 
University for the summer months. 

W. R. Mitchell, Registrar at Missouri Valley College, has 
been Director of the Summer Session there this summer. 

Miss Virgie Harris, Registrar at Davis and Elkins College, 
was elected Secretary of the West Virginia Association of 
College Registrars in May. Evangeline Patterson, who has 
been secretary to Miss Harris for four years, has been named 
Assistant Registrar at Davis and Elkins. 

Dr. Henry L. Osborn, Dean Emeritus at Hamline, is serv- 
ing as acting president following the resignation of A. T. 
Hughes. 

Edmund G. Kaufman, Ph.D., is the new president of 
Bethel College, Kansas. 

Dr. John Jeter Hurt, Pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Jackson, Tennessee, succeeded H. E. Watters as president of 
Union University on June 1, 1932. Mr. Watters resigned to 
become president of Georgetown College, Kentucky. 

Dean Herbert R. Roberts, Registrar of Norwich Univer- 
sity, Vermont, retired from active work on August 1, 1932, 
bringing to a close 40 years of continuous service with the 
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university, 25 of them as dean. He has been elected Dean 
Emeritus. 

S. R. Kamm, formerly Registrar of Seattle Pacific College, 
has taken an indefinite leave of absence to pursue graduate 
studies in the Department of History in the University of 
Pennsylvania. He did a very splendid piece of work in Seattle 
Pacific College as Registrar. His efforts to clarify entrance 
requirements and to co-operate with other registrars were par- 
ticularly successful. 


PERSONAL 


“Fellow” registrars will agree that ‘‘women” registrars have 
man-sized jobs and should no longer be classified privately or 
in publie as the weaker sex. For example, Pearl A. Neas, be- 
sides being Registrar of Southwestern University, Texas, is 
also Chairman of Adult Education for the Fifth District of 
the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, Vice-President of the 
Woman’s Study Club of Georgetown, local Chairman of the 
Sterling for Governor Club, delegate to recent county and to 
the forthcoming state Democratic conventions, and one of 
the speakers in the campaign for re-election of the Governor. 

Lois Clarke, Assistant to the Registrar at Southwestern 
University, Texas, who has been absent from the office during 
the past four months on account of serious illness, has re- 
turned to her duties. 

Alan Bright, Registrar at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has been elected President of the Allegheny County School 
Directors Association. 

Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar of Wheaton College, Illinois, 
has given up his teaching work and in the future will devote 
his full time to administration. 

O. V. Henderson, Registrar at the University of New 
Hampshire, combines his school duties with service in the 
State Legislature, where he has been a member of the House 
for the past six years, elected on both the Republican and the 
Democratic ticket. 

K. P. R. Neville, of the University of Western Ontario, 
says, ‘‘(Educational) news is scarce, but what do you expect 
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when the Olympics are on and the Imperial Conference too! 
Education must assume a rear chair.” 

R. M. Carson, Registrar of Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, wonders if any other school has tried entertaining the 
waiting students with music on registration day. He says it 
works like magic in keeping students in good humor, and re- 
ports that Hawaiian tunes and dances are especially effective. 


PUBLICATIONS 


An article by C. S. Kilby, Superintendent of Education at 
John E. Brown College, dealing with college bulletins, will 
soon be published in the “Journal of Higher Education.” The 
“Junior College Journal” at Stanford University will soon 
publish his article entitled ‘The Success of John E. Brown 
(Junior) College Students at Other Institutions of Learning.” 

“Securing a More Highly Selected Student Body at the 
University of Wisconsin” was the title of a paper read by 
Frank O. Holt, Registrar at Wisconsin, at the University of 
Chicago Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher In- 
stitutions. 

Wyatt W. Hale, while working under the A.A.C.R. Fellow- 
ship and the Fellowship of Phi Delta Kappa, completed an 
extensive research problem entitled ‘Assimilation, Success 
and Attitude of Junior College Graduates in Higher Institu- 
tions.”’ Publication rights on the completed study have been 
reserved by the United States Office of Education. 

The Peabody Journal of Education recently published an 
article by J. R. Robinson, Registrar of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, on ‘“How Important is a General Edu- 
cation?” This article is a report of an investigation of the 
policies of 105 graduate schools in regard to admitting candi- 
dates who have degrees from recognized colleges, but who 
have discrepancies in their high school records. The findings 
may be summarized as follews: 

34 colleges and universities (or fewer than one-third) check 
the high school record, and 71 (or more than two-thirds) do 
not. 
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Of the 34 institutions that do check the high school record: 
24 require discrepancies to be made up; 
2 have no policy; 
3 are inclined to overlook discrepancies; 
5 check only those who graduated 15 or 20 years ago. 
Of the 71 institutions that do not check the high school 
record: 
23 believe that there are no discrepancies; 
12 give no opinion; 
36 believe that discrepancies in the high school record are 
unimportant. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hunter College of the City of New York is working out a 
system of preliminary registration. Students register in 
March for courses to be taken in the Summer and in the Fall 
Semester, and in November for the Spring Semester. Changes 
are permitted for excellent reasons only, and the program 
hours of all students are assigned by the Registrar. 

Oklahoma Baptist University is giving a comprehensive 
test in grammar to all students at the beginning of their 
Junior year. All who fail to pass are required to take a course 
(without credit) in the fundamentals of grammar. 

The University of Tulsa has adopted a plan of comprehen- 
sive examination and independent study. Each candidate for 
a degree will be required, in the second semester of his senior 
year, to take a comprehensive examination in his major field. 
It is the purpose of the examination to test both knowledge 
and ability to use knowledge in original and constructive 
ways. A student who fails in the examination may take it 
again after a period of at least one year. If he fails a second 
time, he will not be entitled to continue further as a candidate 
for a degree. 

From Reed College, Portland, Oregon comes the report 
that the results of the Cooperative Test Service examinations 
have been useful in comparing educational results with those 
of other institutions and, as concerns individual students, in 
advising them of their deficiencies. The Psychological Exam- 
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ination published by the American Council on Education has 
been found quite satisfactory in aiding in the selection of stu- 
dents. Reed College students ranked seventh last year among 
those institutions taking the latter test. 

Because of its policy of holding as a reserve the income from 
endowment of the current year for expenditure the following 
year, and because of the business acumen of the Trustees who 
adopted a policy some years ago of converting the real estate 
assets of the college into ‘‘intangibles,’’ Reed College found it 
unnecessary to alter the budget for 1932-33. There will, 
therefore, be no salary cuts or reduction in personnel during 
the year 1932-33. At the time the policy of building up the re- 
serve was adopted the Rockefeller Board pronounced Reed 
one of the few colleges in the country having this practice. 

Beginning with 1932-33 the Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege will discontinue the practice of issuing the two-year 
diploma, known as the Licentiate of Instruction. The Ar- 
kansas certification law, passed in 1931, puts into the hands 
of the State Department of Education the full authority to 
issue teachers’ licenses. All L.I. diplomas issued prior to De- 
cember 31, 1931, are considered as six-year state-wide licenses, 
but hereafter the Teachers College will report to the State De- 
partment of Education the credit record of the student, and 
the license will go out from the State Department instead of 
from the Teachers College. 

St. Paul Luther College, Minnesota, is beginning its second 
year of work as a four year junior college (6-4-4 plan). The 
first year’s results promise success in the venture. 

At John Tarleton Agricultural College, Texas, discipline 
and other student personnel work has been centralized in 
the Registrar’s Office with the Dean of Men and the Dean of 
Women serving as Assistant Registrars under the supervision 
of the Registrar, who is Dean of Students. 

Mother M. Xavier, Registrar of the College of New Ro- 
chelle, New York, reports that a Bureau of Personnel and a 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance have been added as adminis- 
trative units in the Registrar’s office. 

C. O. Douglass, Registrar and Director of Teacher Training 
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at Tennessee Wesleyan College has added to his office a mem- 
ber of the faculty as a personnel director. 

Josephine Campbell, Registrar of Hartwick College, New 
York, reports that she has organized a Bureau of Appoint- 
ments in her office. Although Hartwick College is only four 
years old, about one-half of its first graduating class, consist- 
ing of 73 men and women, has been placed in teaching posi- 
tions through the Bureau. 

Susquehanna University, Pennsylvania, has organized a 
University Placement Bureau under the direction of the Reg- 
istrar, Emily E. Swettman. This bureau extends its services, 
without charge, to the members of the graduating classes and 
the alumni. 

La Grange College, Georgia, will no longer attempt to offer 
a curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Science degree, but 
the Bachelor of Arts degree with a reduced requirement in 
foreign languages, conferred on the basis of a comprehensive 
examination in the major field of study, will be offered. 

Beginning in September, 1930, the Principia, St. Louis, 
Missouri, is changing from the semester to the quarter plan, 
and is also giving the third year of college work for the first 
time this fall. The fourth year will be added September, 1933, 
and the Bachelor’s degree will be conferred for the first time 
in June, 1934. 

The College of St. Catherine, Minnesota, is making a cumu- 
lative report of the first twenty years of its existence, in order 
to catch up the essential points that would ordinarily go into 
the annual reports of the President, Dean, and Registrar. 
Since no written annual reports were made until 1930-31, this 
cumulative report will organize the information now in scat- 
tered places and likely to get lost. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A Valuable New Book.—Of more than passing interest to 
registrars should be the final report! of the survey of the 
thirty-five colleges related to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
carried out under the direction of Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, and 
published by the University of Chicago Press, May, 1932. 
This imposing volume of 715 pages and 72 chapters deals with 
such a variety of problems of college organization and admin- 
istration and presents comparative data of such scope and ar- 
rangement as to make it a veritable gold mine of information, 
techniques, and conclusions for the guidance of college ad- 
ministrative officers of all kinds. 

The institutions represented are typical liberal arts colleges, 
distributed from coast to coast, ranging from the very small 
to the moderately large, and from the very young to some of 
the oldest of our collegiate foundations. 

The study is conveniently arranged in six parts, each sec- 
tion treating a particular phase of the college problem. Part I 
covers Service and Administration; Part II, the Physical 
Plants, Equipment, and Libraries; Part III, Instructional 
Facilities; Part IV, Student Personnel; Part V, Finance; and 
Part VI is a brief venture into the future prospects of the 
liberal arts college. A total of 171 tables and 50 illustrations 
present the statistical data which feature the book. 

The method of attack is always from the factual and con- 
crete angle rather than the philosophical and speculative. A 
rather daring feature in the comparative tables is the listing 
of names of all institutions rather than the assignment of code 
symbols. This multiplies the value of the book to the general 
reader, for he can, thereby, much more clearly visualize the 
data in an actual setting with the information concerning the 


1 Reeves, Floyd W.; Russell, John Dale; Gregg, H. C.; Brumbaugh, 
A. J.; Blauch, L. E., The Liberal Arts College. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xxxv+715. $4.50. 
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institution that he may already possess, thus facilitating com- 
parison with colleges outside of the particular group studied. 

The authors are men who have been intimately connected 
with the study of higher education in America for a number of 
years, having surveyed several groups of denominational col- 
leges, several independently, and having done much special 
research work for the regional accrediting associations. Most 
recently they have been connected with the epoch-making 
University of Chicago survey, breaking new ground. Their re- 
actions to the situations found and their recommendations for 
improvement and desirable practices are therefore of unusual 


value. 
CHRISTIAN MILLER 


Student Self Support.—How to assist the financially de- 
pendent students is an ever present problem, made more 
pressing by subnormal economic conditions. Provisions for 
loans and scholarships are never adequate, and naturally 
dwindle when money becomes scarce. Under such cireum- 
stances, the situation regarding the self-supporting students 
presents a real problem to most college administrators. These 
officers are further handicapped by lack of concrete data deal- 
ing with student self-support. The results of a timely investi- 
gation of the major aspects of this problem have been pub- 
lished recently.2 Although the data deal with student self- 
support at one university, the University of Minnesota, by 
inference they apply as well to other institutions of higher 
education. 

After a comprehensive presentation of the problem, and 
an explanation of the method of collecting and treating the 
data, the report deals with: the relationship between earn- 
ings and economic needs, the extent and nature of self-sup- 
port, the effects of student self-support, and the attitude of 
students toward self-support. The study is concluded with a 
summary and suggestions. 

2 James G. Umstattd, Student Self-Support al the University of Minne- 
sola. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. 
xii-+205. $2.50. 
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Although it is hardly fair to quote a few of the investi- 
gator’s statements which seem especially significant to the 
reviewer, and to omit many others of equal force, some are of 
such general interest and are so typical of the character of the 
study that they are re-presented here: 


An investigation of the relationship between earnings and economic 
need, as measured by eight indices, revealed that only to a slight degree 
does the student body, considered as a whole, earn in proportion to eco- 
nomic need. P. 170. ’ 

The data concerning extent and nature of earnings showed that for 
the University as a whole 55.5 per cent of the students earned a part of 
their expenses. P. 170. 

On the whole moderate employment does not appear to lower the 
median scholarship of the earners included in this study below the medi- 
an for the nonearners included. Excessive employment does appear to 
be slightly associated with lower scholarship. P. 171. 

Earning did not result in a lower median number of credits completed 
per quarter by earners than by nonearners for the 1,156 students in- 
cluded in this phase of the study as representative of the 5,676 who 
answered the questionnaire. P. 171. 

For both sexes, in all four college years, the median ages for the stu- 
dents of both sexes who earned 100 per cent of their expenses were greater 
than were those of nonearners. P. 171. 

It was found that students who earned more were admitted to the 
University Hospital more frequently than those who earned less. P. 172. 

In stating their attitudes toward self-support, more students stressed 
the advantages than the disadvantages of self-support With re- 
spect to privileges the University might grant self-supporting students, 
a more flexible schedule of classes ranked first By far the larger 
portion of the students who responded stated that the cooperation of 
their employers was good. P. 173. 


The report includes the students in residence at the time 
the investigation was made, but does not include students 
typical of another group, to wit: those who obtain full-time 
employment in order to make sufficient money so that when 
they attend college they do not have to have part-time em- 
ployment. In the past a number of teachers would have been 
included in this category. They did the work for the Bache- 
lor’s degree by attending summer and extension classes. While 
this group should also be studied, failure to include them in 
this investigation does not detract from the effectiveness of 
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the results obtained. The material is so significant that the 
book should be read by all administrative officers of institu- 


tions of higher education. 
RosBert C. WoOELLNER 


Selecting College Students.—The problem of selecting the col- 
lege student is treated in a philosophic way in a recent book. 
The technic of selection is touched only in general and the 
principles underlying selection as it is related to a democratic 
society are developed and stressed. The function of educa- 
tion in a democracy, both from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual and of society, is used as the guiding principle in de- 
termining who should go to college and what college to at- 
tend. Selection is treated positively rather than merely as an 
elimination device. 

The study consists of three distinct parts. The first part is 
devoted to an analysis of the existing admission procedures in 
287 colleges and universities. In the second part is developed a 
philosophy of selection consistent with present soeial and edu- 
cational demands. The third part contains ‘‘a concrete pro- 
posal for improving admission and selection which is in har- 
mony with the philosophy advocated.”’ 

From the survey of the current admission practices, a num- 
ber of pertinent conclusions were reached which should be 
kept in mind by every admissions officer. Among them are 
the following, stated briefly: 

1. There is a need for admissions to be made more individual 
than they now are in most institutions. 

2. The tendency to place admissions on a competitive basis 
seems to be growing. It is Mr. Kurani’s opinion that this is 
non-educational and should not be encouraged. 

3. The student who fails to gain admission is usually treated 
as a failure, whereas he should be advised about a profit- 
able line of action and the incident treated as one of self- 
discovery for the applicant. 

3 Kurani, Habib Amin, Selecting the College Student in America. 
New York: Columbia University Press (Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 503), 1931. Pp. x +124. $1.50. 
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4. More adequate measures than now exist should be taken 
to establish personal contacts between the individual col- 
leges and the secondary schools, 

. The certificate is the most common method of admission, 
but there was noted a tendency to supplement it by addi- 
tional requirements such as comprehensive examinations 
in a few subjects and the attainment of a certain level of 
accomplishment in the graduating class. 

. The fact that in high school standards of accomplishment 
are less exacting than in college is given as one of the main 
obstacles to effective selection under the present scheme. 


In the development of a theory of selection for higher edu- 
cation in America in section two, the writings of recognized 
authorities in the field were consulted. Two opposing schools 
of thought are contrasted and their implications for admis- 
sion procedures noted. One holds that every person should 
have the advantages of higher education to the full extent of 
his abilities. In practice this would require the enrichment of 
college curricula to take care of the varying needs and abil- 
ities of the students and selections would take the form, not 
of eliminating applicants, but of advising them so that each 
would go to the particular institution that offered the kind of 
training that was best suited to his requirements. The other | 
school of thought holds that only persons with superior minds 
should receive a college education. This would require ‘“—a 
large curtailment of numbers through an assiduous policy of 
elimination.”” The former view is the one accepted in the 
study, and in conclusion it is stated that “—in a society which > 
aspires to be democratic, effective selection of students for 
further education implies three prerequisites: (1) adequacy 
of provision of educational opportunity so that every indi- 
vidual may develop to the extent of his abilities; (2) differen- 
tiation and co-ordination of faculties in order efficiently to 
meet varying levels of ability and different social demands; 
and (3) sufficiently accurate methods of prediction to insure 
wise decision about the type of education best suited to the 
student. The function of selection is effectively performed to 
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the extent that the individuals seeking further education are 
enabled to choose those institutions which meet their needs 
better than others.” 

The study is well rounded out by a concrete proposal in 
the third section. It is suggested that, after a careful study 
and reorganization of higher education on the basis of supply 
and demand, by a regional accrediting agency, an institute 
be held over a period of six to eight weeks during the summer 
for all high school graduates expecting to go to college. Selec- 
tion, or rather placement, could thus be made under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

The study is somewhat idealistic and yet distinctly worth 
while. It is fundamental in that it makes selective admissions 
a part of education as considered in its broadest meaning. 
Every officer of admissions should become familiar with it. 


W. F. CRAMER 


Evaluation of Belgian Credentials.—A valuable bulletin‘ has 
come recently from the United States Office of Education, pre- 
pared by Dr. James F. Abel, Chief, Division of Foreign School 
Systems. 

This bulletin is conveniently organized into seven chapters 
as follows: I, Administration, national expenditures, and or- 
ganization; II, Primary education (Enseignement primaire) ; 
III, Secondary education (Enseignement moyen); IV, The 
professional staff; V, Some special aspects of the general edu- 
cation system; VI, Technical and agricultural education; and 
VII, Institutions of higher education, research, and culture. 

The volume contains a graph showing the plan of organi- 
zation of instruction from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity and detailed outlines of courses of study in secondary 
education. With this report at hand, the registrar should have 
no difficulty in the evaluation of credentials from the second- 
ary schools of Belgium. 


4 Bulletin 1982, No. 5. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


A. J. BrumMBAvGH is Dean of Students in the College at the 
University of Chicago. He was connected with Mount Morris 
College for eleven years; first, as a Professor of English, then, 
as Dean and Professor of Education, and, finally, as Presi- 
dent. He was associated with Professor Floyd W. Reeves in 
the survey of Methodist Colleges recently completed. 


JoHN Dae RussELt is Associate Professor of Education 
at the University of Chicago. Former positions held by Dr. 
Russell include Director of Research in the State Department 
of Public Instruction in Indiana, Director of Research at the 
Ball State Teachers College, and Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of School Service at the University of Kentucky. His 
practical experience includes surveys of a large number of 
public and private secondary schools and colleges. For three 
years he served as Assistant Director of the Survey of Edu- 
cational Institutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
has been associated with Professor Floyd W. Reeves in the 
University of Chicago Survey. 


RosBert C. WoELLNER is the Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Vocational Guidance of the University of Chicago. 
His practical experience, previous to his occupancy of his 
present position, includes teaching at the University of Min- 
nesota and the University of Chicago and administrative 
work, first as Assistant Principal and later as Principal of 
the University of Chicago High School. 


W. I’. CRAMER is Secretary of Admissions of the University 
of Chieago. He has held this position since May, 1930. His 
previous experience consists of sixteen years of teaching in 
the secondary schools of Missouri, eleven of which were in 
the schools of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Kk. P. R. Nevitxe, Registrar of the University of Western 
Ontario, needs no introduction to our readers. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY THE GENERAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE CLERK 


Dear Sirs: 
I begg to inform you that I aspire to become more effeicent 

in Mathematics, hence present me all the particulars of the 

school and subjects on mathematics that I aspire. 

I am yours for aspiriation. 


Dear Sir: 
I am one of about 100 boys from Hick Co. that would like 
to serve a Mayor of New York We are all good strong helth 
men that look just like Mr. Smith! (The only difficulty is 
the theeth.) We make about $60.00 pr. mo. now. If you 
could help us we would go 50-50 with you 
We have some that look just like the Chicago Mayor’ to, 
but not so many 
P.S. Any one of us can ride a horse better than the prince of 


Whale’s. 


Resp. 
Resp A B C. Smith 


BEG YOUR PARDON 


Through an oversight, Marygrove College was not in- 
cluded in the list of institutions accredited by the University 
of Michigan, as last published by the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. Mr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar of the 
University of Michigan, wishes it stated that Marygrove 
College is recognized by the University of Michigan as fully 
accredited. 


1 Alfred E. 
2 “Big Bill the Builder.”’ 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to 
the Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, University of Chicago. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, in- 
cluding the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular 
rate. Extra space will be charged for at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obliga- 
tion as to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of 
employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
expects that at least some reply will be made to all those answering 
announcements. 


POSITION WANTED: College graduate desires position as Assistant in Regis- 
trar’s office, or recorder, or secretarial work in University office. Several years’ ex- 
perience in Dean's office, President’s office, as Assistant Registrar. Registrar in two 
colleges of Central states. Address reply to ‘‘D,’’ Editor of the Bulletin of the A. A.C. R., 
Registrar’s Office, University of Chicago. (1) 


POSITION WANTED: Young man with executive ability desires position as 
collegiate registrar or assistant. B.A., Brown, 1920. Graduate work in religious educa- 
tion. Three years’ teaching experience. Five years’ experience in business office. Best of 
references. Please reply to Paul W. Davis, 1408 Downy Street, Flint, Michigan. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man with three years’ experience in registrar’s office 


of a large university in the East desires position as registrar, assistant registrar, or record- 
er. Can furnish best of references together with letter of reeommendation from registrar 
of institution where employed. Address ‘‘C’’ in care of Editor of the Bulletin of the 
A. A.C. R., Registrar’s Office, University of Chicago. (2) 


Provision for 
the Individual in 


College Education 


Edited by 
WiLuiaM S. Gray 


Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions held at Chicago, 1932. 
Twenty-five prominent educators 
discuss curriculum provisions, liv- 
ing conditions, health, athletics, 
and other aspects of individualized 
education. 
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